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AMONG OURSELVES 


We have been told by several persons recently that THE 
Licuorian, after being read by the subscriber, is passed on, in 
some cases to a chain of regular subsequent readers. This is 
interesting news; we mention it because it may suggest to others 
that they may easily do the same, thus assisting THe LicuorIaAN 
to reap multiple fruits. 


oe 


This reminds us of a recent occurrence. An 84-year-old man, 
seriously ill for the first time, took stock of his possessions and 
recalled that among them were the back numbers of several prom- 
inent Catholic magazines of some 50 years. He wrote a letter to 
the various editors offering to donate these files to any institution 
that could use them. He received 190 replies. 


me 


Perhaps there are 190 persons in the vicinity of each 
LicuorIAN reader who would enjoy reading THe Licuortan, 
and who would profit by it. Think of one such—and pass it on! 
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Despite the notice below, we still have copies of THE 
LicuorIAN returned to us because subscribers change their ad- 
dress without notifying us. Each returned Licuortan costs us 
postage a second time, and higher postage than it cost the first 
postage a second time, and higher postage than it cost the first. 
Please save us this expense by informing us when you move. 
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Please notify us promptly of change of address 
**‘Change of address cards”’ given free at your post office 
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Hallowed Be Thy Name 


Father of all, when eventide 
Dies golden purple in the west, 
While shadows lengthen far and wide 
We breathe our prayer—Thy Name be blest. 


As now the jewelled orbs appear 

In heaven’s deep arc to show their light, 
We pray in reverential fear, 

Thy Name be hallow’d, Lord, tonight. 


When weary eyelids close in sleep, 

And night winds whisper o’er the lea, 
Thy loving arms our life shall keep— 

We pray Thy Name should hallow’d be. 


Almighty Father, all is Thine, 

Thy glory shiries from shore to shore, 
All creatures in their praise combine, 

Thy Name be hallow’d evermore. 


Lord, Thine forever to abide, 
Be ours humility or fame, 
Grant us the grace, at eventide, 
To whisper — Hallowed be Thy Name. 
— Bro. Reginald, C.Ss.R. 














Father Tim Casey 


PARENT-TRAINING 
C. D. McEnntry, C.ss.R. 


“Congratulations! Congratulations!” Father Casey crashed the 
gates of Gillhooley Castle—a little cosy, old-fashioned cottage on the 
side street just back of St. Mary’s Church. “I’ve heard the big news. 
You are the happy grandparents of Martin Gillhooley, the Third. Con- 
gratulations!” 

A pleased smile of possession, achievement, ambition realized, 
spread over the face of Martin Gillhooley and his wife, Margaret, 
beamed for a moment like the noonday sun, slowly faded to the glimmer 
of a distant star, and finally yielded entirely to the sad pensiveness of 
the waning moon. 

“God and His Blessed Mother grant the boy may live and thrive— 
however,” was the old gentleman’s none too enthusiastic rejoinder. 

“Live and thrive!” Father Casey shouted. He sensed a cold draft 
somewhere in the family atmosphere. “Live and thrive! Of course he 
will. Don’t all the Gillhooleys live and thrive?” 

“The child is only half Gillhooley, Your Reverence. There is noth- 
ing even faintly resembling the Gillhooley strain in the mother.” 

“Poor Betty,” the priest was half soliloquising, “she makes an ex- 
cellent little convert—so deadly in earnest in her solicitude to learn and 
do everything a good Catholic should.” 

“Airnest she is—over-airnest, bedad, with that baby boy of theirs. 
Now she is for taking the poor creature apart.” 

“She is for doing what?” 

“Let you not mind the ravings of that wild man, Father Tim,” Mrs. 
Gillhooley interposed. “He means she must be having this wee Christian 
examined and analysed and tested and X-rayed, as though he were no 
human at all, but an airship they were to fly across the ocean or some- 
thing.” 

“Every child can be born with some defects. If little Martin has 
any wouldn’t you want them discovered and cured now rather than let 
these defects grow up with him and maybe spoil his life?” 

“Tis not so much that, Your Reverence,” Martin Gillhooley heaved 
a tired, hopeless sigh, “—not so much that. Every parent seems to be 
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doing that with his children in these days of scientific progress or what- 
ever they call it. And mebbe it does some good sometimes, I dunno.” 

“Tf it is not that, then what is it?” the priest urged. 

“T’ll tell you what it is,” and the Gillhooley rose in his righteous 
wrath, “she is going to school to a university professor, and she is 
dragging that great amadhawn of a son of mine with her, for to learn 
out of a book when to spank the baby, begor. That’s what it is!!!” 

“Some godless university that does not recognize the child has a 
soul to save as well as a body and a mind to develop?” the priest inquired. 


“No, no. I'll be fair with the girl; she would not do that. ’Tis a 
professor of our own university here. How the good Fathers in charge 
stand for such carryings-on is more than I can fathom.” 

“Oh, now at last I understand what you are driving at. The uni- 
versity is conducting a sort of extension course in parenthood. Cath- 
olic universities cannot turn out genuine, honest-to-goodness Catholics— 
nor can Catholic schools nor Catholic colleges either—unless the prin- 
cipal educators, namely, the parents, do their duty. This course helps 
parents to learn how to do it. And Martin and Betty, feeling the weight 
of the new responsibility thrust upon them, are attending the course. 
Now I see.” 

“Leastways it is the first time that scatterbrain son of mine ever 
found out there is such a thing as responsibility.” 

“Martin is not a bad boy,” Father Casey hastened to defend re 
“but he is of a happy, care-free disposition. The boys he chummed with 
were the same. Perhaps that is the reason you had so often to complain 
that he never took anything seriously.” 

“That boy would laugh and make a joke of it if the house were 
burning down over his head.” 

“And will such a wild lad be miraculously transformed, the moment 
his child is born, into a mature man, with the prudence, patience, dis- 
cernment, wisdom needed for educating that child in these hectic days? 
Martin Gillhooley, why can’t you be reasonable and commend the boy 
for having sense enough to see that he is not fit and that he must set 
to work in dead earnest and learn this difficult art.” 

“°Tis not out of a book he’ll learn it, bedad. If my own father, God 
be good to him, had to look up the footnote on page 714 before giving 
one of us a walloping, he would have had a quare house entirely.” 

“Your father was an exceptional man if he knew, without any in- 
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struction, just when and how to chastise his children so as to correct 
their faults without lessening their love.” 


“He knew how to correct; of that there is no doubt. And he did it 
without lessening my love for him, because, God forgive me, it is little 
love I ever bore him. My father was a hard man. He treated me un- 
justly and smothered from the beginning any love I might ever have 
had.” 

“Which signifies that even your father might have learned some- 
thing about the correct way to exercise his parental authority from the 
university course in parenthood.” 

“T can imagine what he would have said had he been advised to go 
to school and let a professor tell him how to run his own household. 
My mother tried that once or twice and—Down, Fido, down! Margaret, 
put that pup out. He will spoil the Father’s coat with his dirty paws.” 

“Don’t worry, Mrs. Gillhooley ; he is doing no harm. A fine looking 
dog. He must be of good stock.” 

“He is that same,” replied the man of the house. “The Hallorans 
have the mate to him. And Mark Halloran has trained him till the 
beast has almost the sense of a human. Martin was for doing the same 
with this one. But Martin knew nothing about training dogs. All he 
succeeded in doing with this pup was to spoil him. Down, Fido, I say! 
Out of the house with you!” 

“Martin spoiled a pup because he knew nothing about training it, 
and now you rage because he tries to learn something about training 
human beings before beginning on his own child.” 

“The training of a child is the duty of the mother. And ’tis not out 
of a book by a bachelor professor she'll learn it either.” Mrs. Gill- 
hooley’s tone left no room for doubt as to what she was thinking of her 
daughter-in-law. 

“Where would the mother learn?” Father Casey asked. 

“From her own mother. From her own bringing-up.” 

“Mrs. Gillhooley, are you being deliberately unjust and cruel towards 
your son’s wife? You know Betty had no mother. And no bringing-up 
either, except what she did for herself.” 


The good woman’s sense of fairness at once asserted itself. “True 
for you, Father Tim, very true. Poor Betty’s mother died when Betty 
was born. And she was tossed from this uncle to that aunt, with nobody 
greatly bothering their heads as to what became of her. Not one other 
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in a thousand would have grown up to be the sweet, pure, fine-mannered 
child she is today. But I don’t like this onnatural thing of starting to 
school again to learn how to talk to her own baby.” 

“She must learn somewhere. You have just admitted she had no 
chance to learn from her own bringing-up.” 

“Let her learn from other good mothers, since she had no mother of 
her own.” 

“How many prudent, experienced mothers—women who are willing 
and able to direct her in the difficult art of child-training—how many 
such has Betty Gillhooley in the circle of her intimate friends?” 

“Well now, I’m thinking they are few, if any. In these great 
pagan cities of today a body has no neighbors any more, and like as not, 
no friends neither, leastways no real, reliable friends to stand by one in 
sickness and trouble, like we used to have in former days.” 

“Then if there is no experienced mother from whom Betty can learn, 
why—she cannot learn from an experienced mother, can she?” 


“She knows well that I am always willing and glad to help wherever 
I can.” Mrs. Gillhooley blushed when she noticed the indirect compli- 
ment she was offering herself. 

“Do you want Martin to give up his little home and come in here to 
live with you so that Betty may have the benefit of your expert advice 
on child-raising ?” 

“God forbid!” Mrs. Gillhooley prayed fervently. “Martin has 
chosen his life partner. I want that they two should live together in 
peace and happiness and bear with each other and be a support to each 
other, which they will not do if he brings the poor girl to live with her 
mother-in-law. Besides ’tis notorious how grandmothers do spoil their 
grandchildhre, no matter how well or wisely they may have brought up 
their own.” 

“What then would you have her do?” 


“She could come to me of an evening as well as she does be going 
to that shrivelled-up university professor. I'll go bail I can tell her more 
about raising childhre than that old bachelor, for all the learned letters 
trailing after his name.” 

“T just wish Betty and Martin would take you up on that offer and 
come here for a lecture on parenthood three nights a week instead of 
going to the university. Where would you begin? What order would 
you follow? What subjects would you treat? Why you would run out 
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of gas before you were half through with the first lecture and end up 
telling how the fairies used to dance around the raths in Sligo or how 
you came to have your last operation.’ 

Martin Gillhooley was having a quiet little chuckle for himself. 
Even the wife took the priest’s banter goodnaturedly. Still, of course, 
she had to find some answer. 

“Well what does an old bachelor professor know about teaching 
babies to bless themselves, anyhow?” she demanded. 


“Now, look here, Mrs. Gillhooley, you are making a regular litany 
out of this ‘old bachelor’ stuff. Permit me to inform you that there are 
several professors, not merely one, and that all these professors are 
fathers of families with the solitary exception of Father Baldwin, Dean 
of the university. What these university professors are conducting is 
not really a class, but rather a study club. The parents, young and old, 
take their part in the discussions and investigations. The parent attend- 
ing that study club has brains enough to admit that other parents who 
lived in the past and other parents living in the present may have 
learned something he does not know about child-training. He wants to 
get the benefit of this information. The fact that it has been printed in 
a book or treated in a lecture does not prevent it from being useful 
information. He wants to learn it. Of course he knows all the informa- 
tion in the world will not take the place of common sense. He intends 


to use his common sense in applying this information to the particular 
needs of his own household.” 


“Father Tim, sure you can prove anything when you set yourself 
down to it.” Martin Gillhooley had evidently been doing a little hard 
thinking himself. “But what I am wondering at is why parents never 
had to do that same thing before today.” 

“Perhaps if parents had done so children would have been brought 
up better than they were. Besides, conditions were not the same as they 
are today. In the first place, parents of today are not properly trained 
themselves. How many, like our poor Betty, grow up without any 
healthy home environment—not orphans only, but those that have both 
father and mother. And as to the children, they are born into a different 
world today. In this age of speed and strain and restlessness and inten- 
sity, of congested cities, of merciless competition, of pleasure-seeking 
and shamelessness and Godlessness, what wise up-bringing the child 
requires in order not to become a failure. If his health is not carefully 
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watched, he may become a physical wreck; if he is not taught to hold 
his own in the commercial struggle, he may become a financial wreck; 
if his high-strung nervous system is not adjusted to the violent shocks 
awaiting it, he may become a nervous wreck; above all, if faith and 
virtue are not deeply implanted in his heart, he may become a spiritual 
and moral wreck. This difficult and intricate duty devolves upon the 
parents—exclusively upon the parents—from the time the child is born 
until he begins school. The impressions during these critical years go 
far to make or mar him for life. Even after he begins attending school 
—the best and soundest Catholic school available—his parents remain 
his chief educators. The efforts of his teachers will stand or fall with 
the kind of home atmosphere, home training his parents give him. You 
see the importance and the difficulty of parents’ duty today. How are 
they going to fit themselves to perform this duty? Do you expect God 
to work a miracle? Do you expect every giddy, irresponsible couple to 
acquire suddenly the prudence, steadiness, and wisdom necessary for 
this difficult task, the moment their first child is born? They need all 
the help and guidance they can possibly get. These Catholic study clubs 
in parenthood are a blessing. They are Catholic Action after the Pope’s 
own heart. The misfortune is that they are all too few. Instead of con- 
demning, you should do all in your power to encourage and multiply 
them.” 

“Which reminds me of the man who said the proper time to begin 
training a child is the moment its parents are born,” said Martin Gill- 
hooley. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE WORLD 

Abraham Lincoln was the most loving and indulgent of fathers. He 
made his children his companions and thoroughly sympathized with their 
youthful joys and sorrows. 

One day while the Lincoln family was living in Springfield, Illinois, 
a neighbor chanced to see Mr. Lincoln returning from a walk accom- 
panied by two of his sons who were weeping loudly. 

“What is the matter with the boys?” inquired the neighbor. 

“Just what is the matter with the whole world,” replied Mr. Lincoln. 
“T’ve got three walnuts and each wants two.” 

ake 

To do always well and to hold one’s self in small account is the mark 

of a humble soul. 








A Tertiary in the East 


THE GOVERNOR OF THE PHILIPPINES 
D. M. Cummincs, C.Ss.R. 


It is something strange to say that in the world of today, a nation 
of 13,000,000 people is experiencing its first great political struggle. 
Those who are accustomed to recall the 
This interesting article on} bygone political crises of European 
former Mayor Frank Murphy of 


Detroit, now Governor-General | POwers will wonder can it be true. It 


of the Philippines, comes from i i : 
par Sheeran Margen o=st the simple truth. The people of the 


in the Philippines. He reports | Philippine Islands are going through 
a mapononny cement their first great political battle. It is a 
ernor-General. ‘| domestic affair, but it is all the more 
keenly waged. The issue at stake is 
the acceptance or rejection of a Bill of Independence offered to the 
Islands by the United States of America. A brief survey of Philippine 
affairs for the past Thirty years will help to explain the situation. 

The Spanish Domination which had lasted two hundred and fifty 
years, ended with the nineteenth century. After a brief period of gue- 
rilla warfare with the Filipinos, the U. S. A. annexed the Islands: a 
Philippine Commission was set up, and William H. Taft was appointed 
American civil governor in the year 1901. For seven years this Com- 
mission, whose members were all Americans, was the sole legislative 
body. In the year 1907 the Philippine Assembly was set up and its 
members were Filipinos. Their work, i.e., the bills enacted, are subject 
to the approval of the existing Governor-General! The last Governor- 


General under the Hoover Administration was Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt, Jr. 














For the past thirty years, with varying degrees of intensity, Filipinos 
have ardently sought for Independence. Although desiring freedom 
from American interference they also desire to retain, as far as is pos- 
sible, their present privileges in American markets for sugar, oil and 
cordage. In the year 1930, Senator Harry B. Hawes, Democrat, 
Missouri, introduced in the United States Senate a bill written by him- 
self and Senator Bronson Cutting, Democrat, New Mexico, granting 
independence after a plebiscite in five years. This Bill after passing 
through various amendments was passed by the United States Congress, 
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vetoed, and finally repassed over President Hoover’s veto by the House 


of Representatives on the thirteenth of January, 1933, and by the 
Senate four days later. According to its provisions, after a plebiscite, 
an Intermediate Government is to be established in the Islands for ten 
years, during which Philippine trade privileges still exist under a 
limited form. After this period of Intermediate Government, Philip} 
| pine Independence will be recognized; American Sovereignty will be 
| withdrawn and trade privileges granted to the Philippines will cease. 
This, then, is the issue, — acceptance or rejection of the Hawes- 
Cutting Bill! There have been many heated discussions about the Bill 
in the Manila Legislature, and at times the sessions have been bedlam. 
Campaigns have been carried on by opposing leaders throughout the 
Islands. Generally speaking, those who are ready to accept the velvet 
glove of independence with its mailed hand of forfeiture of trade privi- 
leges, have fared badly. But still the battle continues, and it is not so 
easy a matter as it may seem, to forecast the result. On the accession 
of the Democrats to power in the U. S. A. elections this present year, 
Colonel T. Roosevelt ceased to be Governor-General of the Islands. His 
successor, who was duly appointed by President F. Roosevelt, had a 
delicate and most difficult task before him—to guard American in- 
terests in this political crisis while yet doing his utmost to help the 
Filipino people. The man chosen for this arduous and difficult under- 
taking was a Franciscan Tertiary — Frank Murphy of Detroit. 
Undoubtedly the Democratic Cabinet did not select him merely be- 
cause he was a Catholic and a Tertiary, — modern governments usually 
concern themselves but little with Catholicity when making appoint- 
ments to responsible positions, — but the fact remains, Governor-Gen- 
eral Murphy is a sterling Catholic and a follower of St. Francis of 
Assisi. We congratulate him sincerely, and we also congratulate our- 
selves on our good fortune. Indeed, it is but reasonable that the leader 
of this Catholic Filipino people should himself be a Catholic. Further- 
more, there are three Irish communities of missionaries here in the 
Philippine Islands, the Columbian Missionaries at Malate, Manila, the 
Redemptorist Fathers at “The Mother of Perpetual Succor” Monastery, 
Cebu, and at St. Clement’s, Iloilo. These communities have particular 
interest in Governor-General Murphy’s appointment because his parents 
are from County Mayo, and he himself is very Irish in sentiment. 
His parents emigrated to America and his father practised as a 
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lawyer in Michigan. He followed in his father’s footsteps and after 
qualifying as a lawyer he became Professor of Sociology and Criminal 
Science in the Jesuit University of Detroit. Later on when he became 
Mayor of Detroit he had an opportunity to put into practice the teach- 
ings of the famous Papal Encyclicals on Social and Economic prob- 
lems, which he had so earnestly inculcated on his students. As Mayor 
he was foremost in promoting Catholic Action. One of the ways by 
which he helped Catholic Action was his good example. He was never 
ashamed of his religion, and when opportunity occurred he never failed 
to show his esteem for it. 

During those first few days in Manila a reception was held in his 
honor. Senators, prominent public officials, and the élite of Manila 
society were present. The Governor-General was in the place of honor 
in the reception line. His Excellency, the Archbishop of Manila, — an 
Irishman — attended the function. The Governor-General saw him ap- 
proaching. According to convention and the formal laws of etiquette 
the Governor-General should have remained in his place. But true son 
of the Church that he is, he left his place of honor, came forward to 
the Archbishop and in the presence of all the guests, kneeling, he kissed 
His Excellency’s ring. It was not affectation. He did this act of rever- 
ence to the head of the Catholic Church in the Philippine Islands just 
as if he were following his ordinary custom. 

In his new sphere of work as Governor-General of the Philippine 
Islands he has no fear of what bigotry will say. He has publicly com- 
mended the study of the Encyclical of Leo XIII “Rerum Novarum” 
and has publicly declared that he follows the teachings of His Holiness 
in this famous Encyclical as his philosophy in life. This is the man who 
now watches over the destiny of the Philippines. | 

He has lived in the Islands just a few months, yet the people realize 
his uprightness and his worth. On his arrival at Manila he was accorded 
a regal reception. Flotillas of boats met the liner as it entered Manila 
Bay. Dense crowds waited on the wharves for hours, under a blister- 
ing sun, to catch a glimpse of and to welcome their new Governor- 
General. There was a procession to the Luneta — the broad park that 
is used for all great outdoor assemblies in Manila. In the intense heat 
he listened to words of welcome and replied to them in a manner that 
was both courteous and sincere. Afterwards there was a banquet. There 
were more speeches. At last it ended. He slipped away quietly and 
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ordered his Filipino chauffeur to drive to the nearest Church — mean- 
ing of course the nearest Catholic Church. He was brought to the 
Protestant Cathedral nearby. The chauffeur had reasoned from his 
former experience —he brought the new Governor-General to the 
Church which previous Governor-Generals had attended! Finally he 
did arrive at a Catholic Church — the Church of San Ignacio belonging 
to the Jesuit Fathers. There he knelt down and paid a visit to Our Lord 
in the Blessed Sacrament — his first on Philippine soil. 


During that first week he was constantly followed by photographers. 
A battery of cameras greeted him wherever he went. On one occasion 
an interesting incident occurred. His Grace the Archbishop of Manila 
had invited the Governor-General to attend the Solemn High Mass to 
be celebrated in the Cathedral on the Feast of Corpus Christi. The in- 
vitation was courteously accepted. During the High Mass the Governor- 
General and several other distinguished people occupied a specially 
reserved place in the Church. A photographer entered the Church and 
was preparing to take a photograph of the party. Governor-General 
Murphy noticed the preparations. He beckoned to him quietly, and when 
the wondering photographer came over to see what was wrong, he was 
told he could take the photographs “outside the Church but not here, 
because I came here to say my prayers.” After Mass the photographer’s 
wish was granted and the group was photographed outside the Cathe- 
dral. 

From his Irish parents Governor-General Murphy has learned what 
it is to be a Catholic. “The Our Father,” he says “was the very first 
prayer I learned to lisp. I was then a little child. I can still remember 
my mother by my side patiently teaching me.” He has made St. Patrick 
his favorite Saint “because he was firm in the Faith.” It may interest 
Irish readers to know, that in the year 1925 he visited Ireland on his 
way to Rome to fulfill the Holy Year. While in Ireland he took part 
in the Pilgrimage to St. Patrick’s Purgatory, Lough Derg. “It was real 
penance,” he afterwards told an American Bishop. “My feet were 
bleeding, but when I was leaving Lough Derg the thought burned into 
my mind ‘I must come back here again’.” 

He reads the Bible every night and has been following this practice 
for twenty years. He is evidently not one of those Catholics who rather 
than read the Bible, prefer to read books about the Bible. Most of his 
leisure hours he devotes to his favorite pastimes: swimming, tennis, 
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boxing, and horse-riding. He never smokes. He is a bachelor — but 
he explains this naively by saying that he has been “unsuccessful”! He 
is a Total Abstainer. He enjoys Drama. His favorite kinds of reading 
are Biography and Poetry. At times he reads a novel: he likes Dickens. 
And each morning he tackles his manifold duties and a daily pyramid 
of letters with an energy and zest that to Filipinos is most amazing. 

His program of administration which he outlined to the Philippine 
Legislature some days after his arrival was greeted with a chorus of 
praise. His sentences, clear and telling, elicited long applause several 
times. Not so much for his powers as an orator, as for his advice and 
his plans, was he applauded. He was speaking as a public servant, and 
in his speech he lived up to his own conception of what a public servant 
should be. “He must master all the forces of government and in his 
official acts he must translate the Philosophy of Leo XIII into action. 
That will mean a safer and happier community of the present and a 
community of the future in which social and economic tragedies are 
guarded against by wise planning and thoughtful administration in the 
people’s interest. It is a high ministry —that of Government. It is 
putting Christianity to work and by that, its success or failure will be 
measured.” 

These words are an echo of the words of Leo XIII: “If Society is 


to be cured now, in no other way can it be cured but by a return to the 
Christian life and Christian institutions.” 


As the new Governor-General outlined his program the representa- 
tives listened with a certain anxiety. Would he take sides in the Hawes- 
Cutting conflict? Or would he merely shelve the question of Independ- 
ence for the Philippines as so many of his predecessors did? He did 
neither. He had declared previously that in the matter of Independence 
he came to the Islands with “an open mind.” He now assured his 
hearers that it was the earnest desire not only of his own heart, but of 
that of the American people “who have no selfish interests to serve or 
promote, that the question of independence shall be determined in accord- 
ance with the best and highest interests and aspirations of the Filipino 
people.” He urged them all “to serve the truth, calmly and dispassion- 
ately subordinating personal fortunes to the country’s good.” His speech 
concerned Government Finance, Tariffs, Aviation —so necessary on 
account of the geographical character of the islands, — Education, Jus- 
tice and Health. “We must realize anew,” he concluded, “that the objec- 
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tive of Government is to establish government, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

Defenders and opponents of the Independence Bill commented 
favorably on the speech. Senate President Quezon, the leader of the 
latter group said: “He has hit the nail on the head at the critical mo- 
ment.” While Senator Osmejia who is the leader of those who are ready 
to accept the Hawes-Cutting Bill said: “It is a great human document. 
Regarding his advice to the people at this critical moment such advice 
coming as it does from a friend should be well received by all.” And 
“The Tribune,” which is Manila’s leading daily paper, also praised it. 
Thus Governor-General Murphy has accomplished his initial and diffi- 
cult task satisfactorily. 

We are not concerned here with politics as such, but behind these 
politics the interests of the Church are at stake. One of the reasons 
why President Hoover vetoed the Hawes-Cutting Bill was the existence 
of external dangers to the Independent Philippine Islands. In compari- 
son with neighboring Oriental countries the Islands possess large areas 
of undeveloped resources. The pressure of the immense population of 
China and especially of Japan for peaceful infiltration or forcible entry 
into this area are most potent. Against this invasion or infiltration the 
Filipinos alone will be helpless. If Japan once seizes these Catholic 
Islands — the Church will most surely suffer. The Church in the Philip- 
pines has suffered so many reverses and gone through so many trials, 
that one wonders what would be the result if the Buddhism of China 
or the Shintoism of the Japanese is enforced on the country. We leave 
the future in God’s hands in a spirit of trustful confidence. Meanwhile 
we will watch the trend of Philippine affairs. 

Our great need in the East is a strong public opinion in favor of the 
Catholic Religion. Above all, we want men in public life to support 
the Church and by their example show to the multitude that the Church 
is higher and vastly more important than the State. Governor-General 
Murphy is a man of this type. We are convinced that his example will 
effect great good. There is much wisdom in not praising a man until 
after his death, but Pope Leo XIII says: “Those Catholics are worthy 
of all praise who, understanding what the times require, have, by various 
enterprises and experiments, endeavored to better the condition of the 
working people without any sacrifice of principle. They have taken up 
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the cause of the working man, and have striven to make both families 
and individuals better off ; to infuse the spirit of justice into the mutual 
relations of employer and employed; to keep before the eyes of both 
classes the precepts of duty and the laws of the Gospel — that Gospel 
which, by inculcating self-restraint, keeps men within the bounds of 
moderation and tends to establish harmony among the divergent inter- 
ests and various classes which compose the State.” Governor-General 
Murphy has steeped his mind in this teaching. He has made it his 
philosophy of life. 

The Encyclicals of the Popes and the principles of Catholic Social 
Science have thus guided him in his many undertakings of the past, and 
no doubt he will continue to follow these sure and trustworthy guides 
in his work for the Philippine Islands. 

Governor-General Murphy is esteemed. He is the central figure in 
the public life of the Islands. He is looked up to. He is a good prac- 
tical Catholic and a Tertiary of St. Francis. Example is the best teacher 
—need we draw the conclusion? His Catholic life will give pause to 
those politicians in the East who have little esteem for Religion and who 
may have small regard for the elemental principles of Justice and 
Charity. Moreover as St. Alphonsus remarks in his last literary work: 
“The good ruler in order to urge his subjects to live well relies more 
on good example than on force. The good example of the ruler effects 
more in this respect than a thousand private individuals.” 

THE HARVEST 

One day the evil-master of Lukman, an Eastern fabulist, said to him: 

“Go into my field and sow barley.” 

Lukman went into the field, and instead of barley, he sowed oats. 
At the time of harvest, the master asked angrily: 

“Did I not tell you to sow barley here? Why, then, have you sown 
oats?” 


“T sowed oats,” answered the servant, “in the hope that barley would 
grow.” 


His master said: “What foolish idea is this? Who ever heard of 
such a thing?” 

“You yourself,” Lukman replied, “are constantly sowing in the 
field of the world the seeds of evil, and yet expect to reap, in the after- 
life the fruits of virtue. Therefore, I thought also, I might get barley 
by sowing oats.” 


The master was abashed at the reply, and gave Lukman his freedom. 
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Deflation 


A STORY OF FOOTBALL FAME 
D. F. Mitter, C.Ss.R. 


Among the prospects widely heralded for the 1933 football team of 
St. John’s, nationally known as winner of 24 victories out of 27 games 
in three years, was sophomore Daniel J. Hammond, Jr. He had come 
to St. John’s in ’32 with an enviable reputation. There had been none 
like him in the entire Catholic high school conference in which he had 
played. He held a variety of high school football records, among them 
that of running back sixteen kickoffs for touchdowns in his three years 
of official play. 


His playing among the freshmen at St. John’s bore out his reputa- 
tion. He could punt and pass; he was unstoppable in an open field; and 
his defense work was all that any coach could desire. It seemed in- 
evitable that he would make the first team his sophomore year; and the 
papers committed themselves to advance articles about him such as the 
following : 

“Football enthusiasts, and above all the millions of followers of 
St. John’s famous team, have a treat in store for them in the playing of 
the season’s brightest football hope, Daniel J. Hammond, Jr. It is ex- 
pected that he will stand out brilliantly even in a field of outstanding 
stars such as St. John’s annually puts on the field. If his play comes 
up to half the promises of his high school and freshman record, Thorpe 
and Grange and Heston will have to look to their all-time laurels.” 

Thus the star of Daniel J. Hammond, Jr., was rising long before 
the gathering crowds and the shrill of the whistle and the conversation 


of almost all the world made known that another football season was on. 
* * * 


Hammond was in many ways a likeable chap. He was a great foot- 
ball player chiefly because of his exceptional physique; nature had en- 
dowed him with a large body, excellently proportioned, and fitted out as 
if designedly for all the varied activities of the football field. His dis- 
position was open, frank, guileless; by temperament he was neither an 
egoist nor a boaster ; this in itself was sufficient to add to the hero-wor- 
ship to which his football prowess subjected him. 


Nevertheless incessant and unmitigated idolizing is an unnatural 
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influence brought to bear on any youth, and it was not without its effect 
on Dan Hammond. As a result of the very frankness of his nature, 
combined with the immaturity of youth, he began early in his career to 
take his exceptional abilities for granted. He never expressed his sense 
of superiority in an obnoxious way; he simply learned to admit it to 
himself. He was good. The facts were there; he averaged a couple of 
touchdowns in every game he played; he seldom walked off a gridiron 
without seeing the stands rise up and hearing the refrain: “Hammond 
—Hammond—HAMMOND!” Everybody said he was good, and there 
was no use turning away from the truth. In fact there was considerable 
pleasure in thinking about it quietly alone. It was rather good to recall 
certain of his more outstanding feats, to live them over again in memory 
and vision. It was nice to roll over in his mind the sonorous phrases in 
which newspaper writers had crouched their praises of him. Nothing 
wrong in it either, he used to reflect, so he indulged the desire when he 
pleased. 

His frank appreciation of his powers as a football player crept only 
lightly into his conversation with others, and then it was a modest com- 
pliance with flattering things that were said. 

“Central thinks it has a good team,” a school-mate would say on the 
eve of a game during his high school years. “You'll show ’em tomorrow, 
won't you, Dan?” 

“Yeah,” he would answer, with the proper measure of distraction. 

“No less than two touchdowns; how about it, old man?” 

“At least three,” he would say, setting his jaw and doubling up his 


mental outlook, Daniel Hammond reached his sophomore year at St. 
John’s. To express his view of college affairs, as it had been impressed 
upon him by years of adulation which he was not mature enough to in- 
terpret, would be to say: for him the biggest thing at college, if not in 
the world, was football; and he was destined to be the biggest thing in 
football. 


* * * 


St. John’s first game of the season was an unusual one. It was only 
because of unusual circumstances that the coach had accepted it at all. 
He always took on a stiff schedule of opponents; not believing in the 
common practice of balancing heavy opposition with light from Saturday 
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to Saturday throughout the season; but he did want the first game to be 
a comparatively easy one, as that would give him a chance to estimate 
all his material “under fire’”—without running a grave risk of losing the 
game. 

This could not be arranged for the present season. His first game 
was with Southwestern, a team that had come up rapidly from medi- 
ocrity in recent years, until it too had national recognition. St. John’s 
had a contract with Southwestern, and because of schedule difficulties 
on both sides, the game had to be the first of the year. 

The coach of St. John’s did not announce his first team until the 
night before the game. Old John Hancock, familiarly known as J. J., 
knew his strategy, as did few in the game. Besides strategy, he knew 
men—could tell at a glance on the first day of practice what temper- 
amental difficulties he would have to contend with in his men. He was 
known as the coach who had turned football into one of the fine arts. 


In secret session on the night before the Southwestern game, he 
announced his tentative teams—first, second and third. They were 
written on the blackboard and surrounded by formations. Hammond’s 
mouth opened wide, framed in a look, not so much of disappointment 
as of sheer surprise and astonishment when he saw that he was not on 
the first team. 

After the “skull” practice, his room-mate, who had come from the 
same high school as Dan, and who had gone out for football more in 
order to follow Dan closely than to do great things himself, said to him: 

“Cheer up, Dan. After to-morrow you'll be up there with the first. 
You will show them that you belong.” 


“Yeah,” answered Dan, thoughtfully. “I suppose J. J. had to give 
those letter-men the breaks. ’Sfunny, isn’t it, how they talk about merit 
alone counting and all that, and then pull a trick like that!” 

“Yes, but it won’t be for long.” 

That night Dan indulged in an orgy of dreaming—how he would hit 
that line—how he would kick and run and pass—if only they’d let him 
in there—if only they’d let him—the man who had proved himself— 


the great Hammond—get at Southwestern! 
* * * 


The game was wearing on. It was a titanic struggle, as the forty 
thousand people who crowded the stands had expected it to be. It was 
marked by all the zip and fight and dogged determination of a late sea- 
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son battle. But neither team seemed able to score. At the end of the 
third quarter the big sign at the north end of the field still read O—O. 

Dan Hammond sat on the long bench near the sidelines and al- 
ternately groaned and gnashed his teeth and shivered with nervousness 
and seethed with wrath. J. J. had started not the second or first team— 
but the third. They worked all through the first quarter and almost 
scored a surprise touchdown. At the beginning of the second quarter 
he sent in the first team. For two quarters they did everything St. 


John’s teams were noted for, but somehow they could not put over the - 


final punch—they could not score. 

Now, as the third quarter was ending, they were tired. It was a 
warm day for football, and the longer the game remained scoreless, the 
harder, naturally, the team tried, until it was evident their powers of 
endurance were wearing down. Southwestern was already freely sub- 
stituting. As the gun announced the end of the quarter, J. J. got up 
from his seat at the sidelines. 

“Corkery—Marvin—Bentley—Hammond—go in there! You're 
fresh! You can get the jump on them! Go in there and fight!” He 
snapped out the words to his second backfield—and then went along 
picking linesmen. Hammond had already leaped to his feet. 

He was in there. He was in the thick of it. He pranced around like 
a steed released before the first play—then settled down to crush every- 
thing before him. A hush had settied over the stands. 


It was St. John’s ball on their own forty yard line. Second down, 
eight yards to go. Marvin, the right half, was given the ball on the first 
play. He went around end for five yards. The stands came to life and a 
mighty roar went up..... 

Signals were called. They were calling on Hammond. Hammond— 
to break through tackle and make the three yards necessary for a first 
down. He took the ball from the quarter. Before him he saw a huge 
hole opened by the linesman. He made for it—feet pumping like pistons 
—when as if out of nowhere he was struck. . . . When the pile was 
unscrambled it was seen that he had made but a scant yard 


“Better next time, Dan,” said Corkery, the quarterback. Dan shook 
his head doggedly. 

The ball went back and forth between the twenty yard lines. Punts 
were frequent. The game wore on towards the closing minutes. Dan 
was frantic. Five times he had been given the ball, four times to run 
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The Trial ot a Saint 


By R. J. Miter, C.Ss.R. 
III 


After the introductory trial in the Bishop’s court, called “the infor- 
mative process” and the trial for heroic virtue in Rome, called “the 
apostolic process for heroic virtue,” the third trial which a holy soul 
must undergo in the process of beatification and canonization is the 
trial in Rome for miracles which, if successful, terminates in beatifica- 
tion, 

As we approach this part of the process of canonization and see the 
calm and assurance with which the Church legislates about the miracu- 
lous, as though it were almost an ordinary occurrence in her life, and as 
though she were laying down the conditions on which she would accept 
miracles from Almighty God, we cannot help feeling that we are very 
near the divine. An institution, we feel, which can and does make laws 
about miracles just as she does about matrimony and baptism and fast 
and abstinence can surely be no other than the Church of that Christ 
Who walked upon the water and raised the dead; the Church to which 
He said: “Behold I am with you all days, even to the consummation of 
the world.” 


Two miracles worked through the intercession of the “Venerable” 
and approved by specialists as well as by the court of Rome are the 
conditions required for beatification. Two miracles: this is the general 
rule; at times more than two may be required. For instance, if in the 
“informative process” and the Apostolic process for heroic virtue” not 
all of the witnesses were eyewitnesses, but had perhaps received their 
information about the Servant of God from eyewitnesses, then three or 
even four miracles are required for beatification. But in the proof of 
miracles, eyewitnesses are the only witnesses recognized. The Canon 
Law on this point reads: “Miracles are invariably to be proved by eye- 
witnesses and co-witnesses’—and by co-witnesses is meant that there 
must be more than one eyewitness to prove any one miracle. 


But the mere testimony of onlookers as to the fact is far from being 
sufficient to prove the miracle for Rome. There must be expert scien- 
tific investigation into the nature of the fact. For this reason, the first 
thing Rome does when a miracle is proposed in a case of beatification 
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is to appoint two specialists of her own choosing; two men not other- 
wise interested in the case; men, moreover, who are preferably to be 
specialists in the disease which is alleged to have been cured. Their duty 
is to examine the case carefully and then to submit to the court in writ- 
ing (note that throughout the trial of a Saint the arguments and reasons 
pro and con are all to be in writing—thus removing the possibility that 
“impassioned oratory” might sway the minds and better judgment of 
the judges) their conclusions with the reasons upon which they base 
them. This they are to do by writing their opinions as answers to these 
two questions: 1) Whether or not the person who claims to be cured 
ts really cured; and 2) whether or not the alleged miracle can be ex- 
plained by the laws of nature. 


This is a good place to say a word on the old objection against 
miracles—namely, that there may be some laws of nature which we do 
not know, but which, if known, would explain all miracles in a natural 
way. The answer to this is very simple, namely: in order to recognize a 
miracle we do not have to know everything nature can do; we only have 
to know what nature cannot do. For instance, nature cannot, within 
twenty-four hours, replace an organ consumed by a malignant cancer, 
with one perfectly free from cancer; nature cannot in a few moments 
make a piece of bone grow several inches; nature cannot in an instant 
of time replace a pair of lungs eaten away by consumption, with another 
pair, perfectly healthy. Nature does not act that way. Either she can- 
not do these things at all, or at best only by a long, slow process. If 
such things happen, it is due to something else besides nature, some- 
thing above nature; it is supernature, the supernatural; something that 
only God can do, which we call a miracle. 

In a case of beatification, if the two specialists agree either that the 
person was not perfectly cured or that the cure can be explained in a 
natural way; in short, as Canon Law says, if they agree in rejecting the 
miracle, then the case of beatification is dropped as far as that miracle 
is concerned. If one of them declares it a miracle and the other denies 
it, then the two of them are dismissed and two new specialists are called 
in. 

If both specialists agree that the case is miraculous, then the case is 
discussed in the three sessions of the Roman court—ante-preparatory, 
preparatory, and general,—with the consultors and Cardinals sitting as 
the court, and the Devil’s Advocate again busily at work. And it may 
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well happen that a cure which the doctors considered miraculous will be 
rejected by the court,—if the consultors and the Cardinals are not con- 
vinced by the reasons and proofs of the doctors. The consultors do not 
merely take the word of the doctors; they judge by the reasons given 
rather than on authority. Of course, if the doctors rejected the miracle, 
there is no chance of its being approved by the court, for the simple 
reason that the court will never take up a case rejected by the doctors. 
If they doubt about a miracle approved by the doctors, new specialists 
are called in once more. 

But if the case was approved as miraculous by the specialists and in 
the three sessions of the court and by the Pope, who is again the final 
judge, then the case of the second and third and fourth miracle is taken 
up, and the same process is gone through again. The miracles may at 
times be considered together, of course, but each one receives all the 
attention it would receive if it were the only one. As the last step in 
this investigation the Pope signs a decree which deals with the miracles 
approved, giving a brief eulogy of the holy soul in question, a history 
of the case of beatification or canonization, and a short account of the 
miracles approved. This decree is headed: “On the question as to 
whether any miracles and what miracles are certain in the case and for 
the purpose proposed.” 

Only when all the miracles have passed successfully through these 
rigid investigations; only when it is certain with a certainty that no 
human judge or jury would think of questioning, that the “Venerable” 
has by his or her intercession secured from God the suspension of 
nature’s laws—the working of a miracle—in at least two cases; only 
then is the path clear for the actual beatification ;—or rather, it is not 
clear even then; there is one last step. The Pope calls together once 
more the consultors and Cardinals of the Congregation of Rites, and has 
them give their opinion on this question: Whether, after the approba- 
tion of the miracles, it be safe to go on to the beatification of the Vener- 
able Soul. “Whether it be safe”—that is, whether there be any possible 
loophole; any objection not fully answered up to now; any possible 
doubt about the fitness of this soul for beatification. And if the con- 
sultors or the Cardinals or the Pope see any such difficulty the case is 
dropped right there—which has indeed happened, within the last few 
years—in spite of virtues and miracles and all. But if there are no 
objections, or if they can be answered to the satisfaction of all, then the 
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Pope signs the decree that “it is safe” to go on to the beatification, and 
within a short time the actual solemn beatification takes place in St. 
Peter’s. 


IV 


Beatification does not grant to all Catholics the right to pay public 
cult or worship to the “Blessed” one, as he or she is now called. This 
right is given only to certain communities who were more closely 
associated with the holy soul, such as his or her diocese, or the religious 
order to which he or she may have belonged. For the right in the Church 
at large, canonization is required; and for canonization, two new mir- 
acles must be proposed and approved, over and above those approved 
for beatification. The trial for these is in all respects just the same as 
for beatification; just as rigid and thorough. If the miracles are not 
forthcoming, or are not approved, neither is the canonization; and for 
this reason, there are cases of Blessed Souls who have remained un- 
canonized for centuries. But since the canonization trial is the same as 
the beatification, there is no need to describe it fully here. 

After this sketch of “the trial of a Saint,” one question remains to 
be answered. Are there enough miracles actually taking place today to 
warrant all this legislation and all this structure of legal procedure? 
The answer is emphatically: Yes, there are plenty of undeniable mir- 
acles in our own day; the age of miracles is far from being past. St. 
Peter’s in Rome sees an average of four or five beatifications or canon- 
izations every year; which means eight or ten absolutely unquestionable 
miracles every year. We shall conclude this article by translating one or 
the other of the accounts of miracles which were approved in the cases of 
beatification which took place in Rome just a few months ago, in May 
and June of this year, 1933, as published in the “Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis,” the official organ of the Holy See. 

The first is a miracle which took place in our own United States, 
and was worked through the intercession of the Venerable Mary of St. 
Euphrasia Pelletier, (now Blessed Mary), the foundress of the Good 
Shepherd Sisters. The account reads: 

“The apostolic process in the case of the cure of Mary Magdalen 
Hodges, which took place in the house of the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd in Memphis, Tennessee, was tried by the delegates of the 
Holy See in the court of the Bishop of Nashville. This woman, after 
a successful operation of laparotomy for a disease of the liver, developed 
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cancer of the stomach and intestines, which became so deeply rooted 
that it could not possibly be removed by an operation. Hence, naturally 
speaking, and according to the testimony of the Doctors attending the 
case, a cure was out of the question. But while, one afternoon early in 
August, 1913, novena prayers were being recited to obtain the inter- 
cession of Venerable Mary Euphrasia for a cure, Mary Magdalen felt 
herself cured in a single instant, rose quickly from bed, walked about 
the house without assistance, easily ascended and descended stairs, and 
on the evening of the same day, worked busily at serving one hundred 
and seventy girls at supper; and from that time forth enjoyed good 
health, as was testified by the physicians who examined her after the 
cure.” 

Another case reads: 

“Sister Placida Zanisi of Brescia, Italy, had for nine years suffered 
from tuberculosis of the lungs and stomach, with all the dread conse- 
quences of these diseases. At the end of this time she had become so 
weakened that she received Extreme Unction, and, on the very day she 
was cured, October 25, 1925, had received Holy Communion as Viati- 
cum, since it was thought her last moment had come. But during the 
morning of the same day, after the help of Venerable Vincentia Gerosa 
had been invoked, she was perfectly cured in an instant of time, leaped 
from bed, ate whatever food was put before her, and returned to her 
former duties.” 

Other miracles might be given from the Acta Apostolicae Sedis of 
this year or of any year, but these will be sufficient to show that the age 
of miracles is not past, and that the courts of the Congregation of 
Rites, dealing with cases of beatification and canonization, are not with- 
out work to do so far as miracles are concerned. It was stated above 
that the calm and assurance with which the Church legislates about the 
miraculous may be taken as an evidence of her divinity; but when, over 
and above the mere legislation, it is seen that actual striking miracles 
are being worked and judged upon in the Church year after year, it is 
hard to see how any reasonable man can deny that the Catholic Church 
is the Church of God; and it must be a source of consolation to every 
Catholic simply to consider the facts and realize that Christ is still with 
His Church, as He promised to be all days; still glorious in His Saints ; 
still healing the bodily ills of men, and by means of that leading them on 
to higher things, precisely as He did when He walked the plains of 
Galilee nineteen hundred years ago. 











Gathered at Dawn 
SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
PETER J. Etzic, C.Ss.R. 


XXV 


The railroad that runs from the Algerian town of Constantine to 
Algiers dips south about half way and passes through the little town 
of Setif. Outside this town there stretches the vast expanse of the plain 
of Medjana, and beyond that again the great expanse of Hodna. Here 
and there in this plain the eye is relieved to find settlements of colonists 
who had come over from France in the last century. Among these 
settlements we find the town called M’Sila, a native of which is the 
subject of this sketch. 

The French began the conquest of Algeria back in 1830, and only 
completed it some thirty years ago. Algeria, counting the Algerian 
Sahara, covers a territory of 343,500 square miles, with about six mil- 
lion inhabitants, 800,000 of whom are Catholics, the rest being for the 
most part Mohammedans. Algiers is the leading city of the country 
with about 172,000 inhabitants, and is also the archiepiscopal see. Its 
history goes back to the first ages of Christianity, but its restoration 
to the great figure, Charles Martial Cardinal Lavigerie, who died in 
1893. 

In this African colony of France, amid the hardships created by 
scarcity of priests and divine service, a lad was born — lively, impul- 
sive, wilful, with more than his share of stubborness, and a generous 
gift of sacrifice. 

JEAN FOURNIER 1912-25 

Jean was born July 23, 1912, in the little town of M’Sila. He was 
the first child and was followed two years later by a little sister, Mar- 
celle. The boy at first showed himself to be a spontaneous and generous 
nature. He was pleasant and attractive, but lively to the point of 
fatiguing. When hurt or indisposed he proved to be a poor patient, and 
early in life he had to be handled in a quick and decisive way. 

One day he got into some mischief, which brought upon him the 
punishment of being tied to a piece of furniture. This calmed and sub- 
dued him, for he saw that his father meant business, but his mother 
never forgot the look of vexation on the child’s face while he was doing 
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his penance. But once free he was the same little rogue as before, and 
seemed to show no improvement. 
EARLY TRAINING TO PIETY 

The first major sorrow to enter Jean’s life, was when his father was 
called away to the Front. Jean was just about two years old when his 
father joined his corps at Bizerte and embarked, on September 16, 1914, 
for Craonne via Marseilles. On October 12, he disappeared in the 
attack at Bois Foulon in the Aisne, and was never heard from again. 

The education of the two children then devolved upon Mrs. Fournier. 
When asked what she intended to do now, she answered: 

“Make my children good Christians and teach them to observe the 
Commandments. This will be easy in the case of Marcelle, but as to 
Jean . . .” Her voice trailed off into doubtfulness, for Jean was really 
a wilful and wild little lad. 

But the days passed, and the little family lived at one of their homes 
for a longer or shorter period according to the season of the year. Thus 
we see them at one time at M’Sila, then at Derrag, and then again at 
Algiers. There was no church at M’Sila and Derrag; the closest priest 
was thirty miles away. This meant no Mass and no Sacraments. But 
the ingenuity of the mother did not allow this to daunt her, and she 
supplemented this loss with a system of religious exercises and practices. 
At rising, prayers had to be said aloud, and while dressing the young- 
sters, the mother would tell stories to them. “A very good custom;” 
she notes in her memoranda, “while amusing them I give them a very 
great taste for piety and duty.” Other prayers punctuated the day, and 
in the evening the rosary was said. Night prayers, too, were in com- 
mon, and Jean would put his little hands within those of his mother, a 
custom that he continued even as he got older, for it was the only 
effectual way to keep him still and to keep him recollected and free from 
distraction. Then, as she tucked them in for the night, she would trace 
the sign of the cross on the little brow — but only if the little ones had 
been good that day ; — they had to merit the evening sign of the cross. 
In summer when the evenings were so hot and the air seemed to stand 
in its heat, the two children could not fall off to sleep immediately. 
Mother then would sit at the bed-side and tell them stories from the 
gospel till the sandman would steal into the room and wrap her little 
ones in slumber. 


Later on, when Jean could understand, she introduced him to the 
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practice of the particular examination —a custom that centers effort 
upon one single fault and makes a daily examination of conscience upon 
that one fault. This method proved invaluable to the boy to overcome 
his petulance and bad tendencies. 


“JEAN IS INSUPPORTABLE” 

But there was still the Mass to be supplemented. She would get 
the children together at the hour when Mass would have been said, and 
would read the prayers from the prayerbook. This of course would 
last a good quarter of an hour, which was too much time for Jean to 
sit or kneel still. Therefore she would have to divert him, which she 
did by having him light the candles on the little altar at a specified time. 
Early in life Jean manifested a genuine desire for Jesus, and took quite 
a liking to the phrase, which his mother would read from her great 
book: “Panem caelestem accipiam et nomen Domini invocabo”—which 
the priest recites before communicating himself — “I will accept the 
heavenly bread and invoke His name.” 

Christmas brought with it its own joys and one of them was to 
hold the little waxen figure of the Infant in his hands. This too he could 
only do if he had been obedient and good. On Palm Sunday, the gospel 
being quite long, mother told the children the story of the Passion in 
her own words. When she came to the time when Our Lord bowed His 
head and died, Jean cried out: “My God you died for me; make me 
one day die for France and for You!” 

His excessive roughness and storminess in action and word created 
many an anxious hour for his mother, so that she one day noted in her 
memorandum book: “Jean is insupportable; O little Jean, what a little 
scamp you are! Little dears indeed, but very mischievous!” 

One day at M’Sila he triumphantly came to his mother with a 
basket of eggs. On being questioned, he acknowledged that he had taken 
them from the nests of grandmother’s chickens. Further questioning, 
however, revealed that he had actually chased the brooding hens off 
their settings, and taken away the eggs. 

He manifested a special affection for a little fox. He took great 
care of the little animal, and when it developed fleas he promptly decided 
that Master Fox needed a good bath. He gave it to him but happened 
to do it in a box that had been used to mix lime. The stuff got into the 
fox’s eyes, and later the animal had to be killed. 

In 1918 when Jean was six years old, he was sent to school at St. 
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Genevieve. He was well liked despite or perhaps because of his thought- 
less gayety. At school he was not noted for his brilliance, although he 
was a good pupil. Yet his eternal restlessness and constant boisterous- 
ness brought his notes down considerably and the superiors even spoke 
of it to his mother. Besides the lad was almost constantly somewhat 
unwell, so that he could not put in his best effort. Yet despite all this, 
he was the same happy disposition. 
THE BLUE AND RED NOTE BOOKS 

In 1919 Jean made his first Communion. He prepared for it a long 
time, and even when quite small he would press close to his mother after 
she came back from the Communion rail “To be very close to the good 
Jesus.” Later on when he read in his little magazines how little children 
in pagan lands would walk miles to receive Holy Communion, it made 
him very thoughtful. His mother had long ago told him that his soul 
should be as white as the immaculate gloves he would wear; his desire 
for sacrifice should be as ardent as were the red corals that formed his 
rosary. Finally the great day arrived — May 27 —and when it was 
over mother could note among her memoranda; “No sign of the wilful 
child on that day,” and she ever remembered the rapt look upon the 
face of the boy as he returned from the Communion rail. On June 
third he was confirmed and received the name of Cyprian, the great 
African churchman and martyr. This date marks the commencement 
of his spiritual warfare in all earnestness. 

At M’Sila the lad had to content himself with making spiritual com- 
munions together with his mother and sister. But later on at school 
and college he never omitted to go to Communion at least twice a week. 
The lad knew the value of Communion in regard to his betterment of 
character, for his mother noted: 

“He knew that Communion is the great remedy to correct him, the 
incomparable means to raise him above himself, to keep him pure, to 
attain the love of God, and he experienced that it was also a great hap- 
piness.” 

He never was forced to go to Communion; it was.a spontaneous 
thing with him, although at times it cost him great effort. Oftentimes 
it would be marked in his little note book: “It ought to go better with 
Jean today” or “Jean makes progress.” 

In October, 1921, he went to the College of Our Lady of Africa and 
stayed there four years. In these years he could make but mediocre 
progress in his studies with the exception of two years, when he was 
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comparatively free from ailments. His piety matured during these 
years. His perpetual talkativeness persevered, but so did his perpetual 
effort. The Children’s Eucharistic Crusade, which is so well organized 
in France, took him by storm and his blue memorandum book is stuffed 
with figures and notes that tell of the great efforts this lively youngster 
was making so as to merit in some way his Communions. 

To show what the boy had to contend with, a few samples of his 
sacrifices might be cited: “I obeyed lovingly —I smiled when I had a 
mind to answer back — I did not bite my nails —I made a big sacrifice: 
I interrupted the reading of an interesting book to say a decade of the 
rosary —I made my way of the Cross at home —I took my medicine 
well.” But we cite another list — that of his faults, which shows us how 
well the lad was taught to know himself: “I argued about mamma’s 
order —I did not want to form my letters during my writing task — I 
ate too fast, which they tell me makes the sin of gluttony —I did not 
learn Esther and was punished and wearied mamma—TI wasted time, 
for in ten minutes I read only 36 lines because of bad will —I still 
argue because I want to be right.” Jean was only nine years old at this 


time. Thus the blue and red memoranda were drawn up regularly and 
son and mother would compare them each evening before the statue 


of the Sacred Heart. After that came the act of thanksgiving and then 
the act of contrition. 


ARABIAN SYMPATHIES 


When on vacation at Letourneux, Jean enjoyed his long walks with 
his uncle. But he spent much of his time playing with the little Arabs. 
In Communion Jesus showed him the unfortunate lot of these little 
natives, who were all Mohammedans, and a great desire to help them 
consumed the lad. He never showed any disdain because of the tattered 
and uncleanly appearance of the little fellows. At Derrag he knew them 
all by name, and knew the difficulties of each. He even made it a point 
not to go back to college before he had visited each of the huts. The 
ragged appearance of the Arabs moved the charity of Jean and he would 
have given away shoes and clothing, if his mother had not restrained 
him. 

One rainy day at Algiers when Jean had just returned home from 
the day’s classes at college, he found two dripping Arabs at the foot of 
the steps of the house in which the Fourniers lived. They were huddled 
together to keep warm — these two little children of the hired woman 
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of the Fournier family. Jean was moved and never hesitated. He took 
them by the hand and profitting by the inattention of the doorman he 
smuggled them upstairs and sat them down. Meanwhile he seized a 
huge jar of jam and proceeded to make a line of tarts for his famished 
guests, for boys are normally famished. In the middle of the perform- 
ance, however, his mother entered the kitchen. But without giving her 
a chance he was upon her: 

“O mamma,” he cried, “don’t be angry with me. . . See how happy 
they really are.” 

Yet he never became too familiar with them, but always had their 
highest respect. An Arab has a keen sense of admiration for conviction 
wherever he may see it, and this was one of the reasons why Jean was 
thought of so highly by his dusky fellow citizens. 

The boy had a romantic turn of mind or better, an adventurous turn. 
He loved Tom Playfair and made him one of his heroes. He roamed 
the Atlantic in spirit with Alain Gerbaud and flew through space with 
Jean du Plessis. He was an enthusiast and loved enterprise, no matter 
where he found it. For that reason sanctity of the heroic type caught 
his eye. When seeing the beautiful fresco of the martyrdom of St. 
Saturninus in the cathedral of Toulouse, he wanted to be a martyr too; 
after a walk through the grounds at Versailles he wanted to be a king 
like Louis XIV; when reading the life of the Jesuit Jean Charles to his 
mother, he wanted to be a Jesuit like Father Charles. Yet despite all 
these high aspirations, he seemed as heedless and carefree as ever, and 
had some lamentable faults. Yet he never gave up, and with the help of 
his mother’s firmness—a firmness that at times commandeered the 
whip — Jean finally made headway against himself. As an example of 
his mother’s method we might cite a curious incident. 

One day, the doorman falsely accused Jean of using the elevator and 
when Jean denied that he had done it, the man promptly labelled Jean 
a liar. That was too much for Jean and forgetful of all aspirations to 
be a martyr, he landed such a blow on the door man that he almost 
knocked him over. The deed was just about done, when Jean went rac- 
ing up the stairs three and four at a time, to confess his misdeed to his 
mother. The family council demanded that Jean make reparation for 
the misdeed. Jean was vexed about it, but obeyed and went down to 
the doorkeeper. That evening he told his mother that the doorkeeper 
had insisted that he kiss him and thus make reparation, which, as Jean, 
said was the hardest of all: “It tasted of garlic, mamma!” 
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FINAL SACRIFICES 

But brave as he was in reparation, so too was he in struggle. One 
day he was playing with one of his cousins in the family garden. All 
of a sudden Jean disappeared down the alley. The time to go home 
came, but no Jean was to be seen. When finally he did show up, his 
mother asked him: 

“Jean, where have you been?” 

“See, mamma,” he answered, “J. A. said a bad word to me and I 
wanted to punch him, but I left to take a walk around the block until 
I became calm once more.” 

The lad remembered very well the lesson his mother had taught 
him, and which she had inscribed on the cover of his little note book: 
“To possess self is the first act of divine life; to give self is the second.” 
What a marvellous ideal to hold up for a child’s imitation! 

At college he was selected to pray the morning prayers aloud for 
the rest, which he did with such devotion as to impress all. 

“What are your intentions?” the Father Prefect once asked him. 

“To love God and the others very much,” he answered. 

A companion one day noticed that he had selected the first pew in 
the chapel and asked him where he sat in the chapel. 

“In the first bench, alongside of Tanguy (his great friend).” 

“But why did you choose that place?” 

“Because I am closer to the good God.” 

One day as he was reading to his mother, they came across a nar- 
ration of a beautiful marriage. 

“See what joy you will one day give to your mother,” his mother 
told him. 

“Never, mamma, never!’’ he protested energetically. 

“But why?” she asked. 

“Because I wish to be a priest!” 


THE FINAL GIFT 


On September 19, when the family returned from Algiers, Jean 
complained of being unwell. But the next day, being Sunday, he went 
to Mass and spent the day with the others as usual. But as the pains 
continued, he was taken to a doctor and appendicitis was discovered. 
The operation was set for the 25th. The lad seemed quite happy. 

“Don’t you know,” he said to his sister, “it will be fine to die young, 
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as Tom Playfair says. I have never committed a big sin; I will go 
straight to heaven.” 


The operation was successful but complications set in soon after. 
His one thought was of his mother and sister as he suffered, and 
fingered the bed coverings. The doctors declared another operation as 
a last chance and held little hope for the lad. He did not want Extreme 
Unction administered, but that evening when under great distress, the 
lad acknowledged: “Mamma, I think that I am going to die!” The 
following day, he consented to receive Extreme Unction and Viaticum. 
After that he was perfectly calm and resigned. That night he kept a 
picture of the Little Flower in his hands, and told his mother with the 
utmost assurance: “I know very well that I am going to die; tomorrow 
I will be in heaven.” 


In a moment of great suffering he allowed a slight complaint to 
escape his lips, but catching himself immediately he murmured: “My 
God may Thy Holy Will be done and not mine!” 


The next morning Communion was once more brought to him, and 
when the Father asked him if he did not wish to go to join Jesus he 
answered radiantly: “O yes, yes, I wish it so much!” 


The lad sank rapidly and the prayers for the dying were commenced 
and as the shade of death came upon his countenance, his mother lifted 
the boy in her arms and put her cheek against his as she spoke in his 
ear: “My darling Jean, it is not the good God that takes you: it is I who 
give you to Him!” She had scarcely finished speaking when God closed 
this little life and accepted the heroic sacrifice of a truly Christian 
mother. 

AND NOW 


They buried him in the little cemetery, and the plants on his grave 
wave to and fro in the hot desert wind, the sirocco. The little note 
books of red and blue are now the treasures of a fond mother but the 
example of Jean is the heritage of all. “To possess self is the first act 
of divine life; to give self is the second’ — this was her principle of 
education. It is not so much the great facts that tell us of sanctity, but 
rather the efforts at mastery. Despite all difficulties, she succeeded with 
Jean, as Jean was succeeding with himself. Our little ones may be 
“wild” but should we not rather see in that the material of sacrifice and 
the object of bravery? 











Why All These Laws? 


F. E. Bieter, C.Ss.R. 


Canon 766: “In order that a per- 


Last month the requirements | 50” be admitted lawfully to act as 


for valid sponsorship at bap- ore ‘ : 
tism were explained. This sponsor, it is required: 


month the canonist explains 1. that he should have reached his 
ee ae a an fourteenth year, unless for some good 
sponsorship would be valid. reason the minister of the sacrament 
sees fit to admit a younger person. 

2, that he be not excommunicated because of some notorious crime, 
or excluded from legitimate acts, or infamous through infamy of law 
but without judicial sentence having been rendered, or interdicted, that 
he be not a person publicly regarded as a criminal, or infamous through 
infamy of fact. 

3. that he know the rudiments of Faith. 

4. that he should not be a novice or professed member of any relig- 
ious community, unless some urgent necessity dictates otherwise, and 
the permission of at least the local superior has been expressly obtained. 

5. that he should not be a cleric in sacred orders unless the per- 
mission of his own Ordinary has been expressly obtained.” 














This canon enumerates certain persons who are forbidden to act as 
sponsors at a baptism. If nevertheless such a person were allowed to 
be godparent, it would be valid, and the person would contract the 
obligations of sponsorship. But it would be at least a venial sin to do it. 
However the act would be free from all sin, if there were a sufficient 
excuse. 


Why should a sponsor be at least fourteen years old? He assumes 

serious obligations. A child under fourteen will have an imperfect idea 

of what is implied in sponsorship. One so young having but 

co of a child’s notion of the seriousness of the consequences, 

should not assume obligations that will last for many years, 

perhaps for life. However circumstances may make it advisable to have 

a child under fourteen act as sponsor. In that case the canon wisely 

directs that the minister should decide whether the child is sufficiently 

instructed and whether the reason presented is sufficient to permit an 
exception to be made. 
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The Church desires that only practical Catholics should be selected 
as sponsors. The reason is obvious. If a Catholic does not practice 
Only his religion himself, he cannot by word and example teach a 
practical godchild to be a faithful Christian. Hence the law excludes 
Catholics from sponsorship all who are known to be excommunicated, 
' infamous, etc. The various ecclesiastical punishments enumerated in 
number 2 of the canon agree in this, that a person falling under any one 
of them, will have lost his reputation as a practical Catholic. The priest 
who is called upon to administer the sacrament of baptism, is likewise 
bound to observe this law. Parents then should not feel offended if the 
pastor refuses to allow a person who is not a practicing Catholic to act 
as sponsor. The parish priest is simply doing his duty. He is not acting 
thus from personal reasons. Even to avoid such unpleasant difficulty, 
parents should select conscientious Catholics to act as sponsors. 

Why should a sponsor know the rudiments of the Faith? He must 
know at least that much to practice the Faith himself and to see to it 
that his godchild does the same. But why does not the canon 
put the standard higher, and require that sponsors know 
more than the mere rudiments of religion? Since sponsors 
must be supplimentary teachers, one would think that they should have a 
better educational equipment for their task. However sponsors do not 
necessarily need a better knowledge of the Faith than parents them- 
selves, and it would be too strict to exclude from matrimony and parent- 
hood persons who possess no more than a rudimentary knowledge of the 
Faith. 

Many persons have neither the time nor the ability to learn more 
than the rudiments of revealed religion. Their theoretical knowledge of 
Christianity may be limited; still, if they are of good will, they can and 
do become very good and virtuous Christians. It would be wrong to 
exclude them from sponsorship just because their theoretical knowledge 
of the truths of Faith is rudimentary. 


Knowledge 
of the faith 


Why are novices and religious forbidden to act as sponsors? They 
have left even their own relations to devote themselves unreservedly to 
the acquisition of Christian perfection. Even though the 

pees as bonds of sponsorship are sacred, still they are bonds con- 
necting them with people living in the world. Sponsors are 

called upon to do their duty especially when parents are giving bad 
example or are negligent. It would often be improper for religious to 
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meddle in such disedifying family affairs. Besides, most religious are 
liable for religious service in a vast territory, or even in foreign coun- 
tries. Usually a religious who is a sponsor will be far removed from the 
godchild. So there is a certain incompatibility between the religious 
life and sponsorship, even though both are of a sacred nature. 

However the prohibition is not absolute. If there are urgent reasons 
why a religious should act as sponsor, it may be allowed. But the per- 
mission of the religious superior will be necessary. Why? The religious 
has promised his full and entire service to his community. He cannot 
assume a new obligation which might cause a conflict with his duties as 
a religious, without the consent of the person who has authority over his 
time and service. 

A cleric in sacred orders is one who has received at least the sub- 
diaconate. A cleric in sacred orders is irrevocably attached to the service 
of the Church. Like the religious, he belongs to God. He 
is no longer free to do as he likes. He must devote his time 
to the work of the sacred ministry, as a subaltern subject to 
ecclesiastical authority. He must go whither he is sent. As a rule 
clerics move about from place to place much more than lay folk. Thus 
even a cleric devoting his time to the care of souls, is not as suitable for 
sponsorship as a conscientious layman. However, the bishop, who is the 
master of the cleric’s service, can give permission to a cleric to act as 
sponsor. That permission may not be presumed, or taken for granted. 
Consequently the Ordinary will always be able to judge whether there 


will be any reason why a cleric should not take on the obligations of 
sponsorship. 


Clerics as 
sponsors 


Canon 767: “In doubt whether a person may be admitted validly 
or lawfully to act as sponsor, the parish priest, if time allows, shoukd 
consult the Ordinary.” 


It will not always be easy for the pastor to reject an unsuitable 
sponsor. Various grave and unpleasant consequences might easily fol- 
low. Suppose the parish priest were to refuse to allow a Catholic who 
has given public offense through his sinful life to act as sponsor. By 
the very fact that the man is not a practical and virtuous Christian, he 
is liable to feel highly offended. Especially will that be true, if there is 
some room for doubt. Very wisely, therefore, does the law enjoin that 


in such doubtful and difficult cases, the parish priest should consult the 
Ordinary. 
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Canon 768: “Through baptism, the person baptizing and the spon- 
sor contract spiritual relationship only with the person baptized.” 

Through baptism a person is regenerated, “is born again.” The 
sacrament bestows a new life, the supernatural life of grace. The new 
Christian is a child of God. The minister and the sponsor took active 
part in the bestowing of this new life. Figuratively they are the parents 
of the new child. Hence the canon states that they contract a spiritual 
relationship with him. Canon 1097 adds that this spiritual relationship 
constitutes a diriment (nullifying) impediment to marriage. 

Canon 769: “It is the duty of sponsors to consider the godchild 
committed perpetually to their care, and to see to it diligently that his 
Christian education will be such that throughout life he may be what 
they promised for him in solemn ceremony.” 

If the parents of the child do their duty in providing for Christian 
education, sponsors need do no more. Even though the child becomes 
an orphan, if it is being raised amid Catholic surroundings, in an 
orphanage or Catholic home, the sponsor need take no further care. 
But if the faith or virtue of the child is endangered, it will be the spon- 
sor’s duty to do what he can to remedy the evil. 


AN OLD STORY 

“Father,” said a convert, “do you know that I and my family are 
Catholic because once I met a manly Catholic? I was going to one of 
our medical conventions. My companion was a young Catholic doctor. 
There was a banquet on Saturday night and we planned to take the 
eight o’clock train on Sunday morning. It was midnight when we 
reached the hotel, and I was requesting the desk clerk to have us called 
at seven o’clock, when my Catholic friend quietly instructed the clerk 
to call him at 5:30, so that he could hear Mass at six o’clock and be back 
in time to meet me. I protested that it was nearly one o’clock and that 
he needed his sleep. 

“He smiled at me good-naturedly and that was all. I heard him slip 
quietly off to Mass, and instead of enjoying an hour and a half of extra 
sleep, I lay there thinking that this man’s religion must mean something 
to him. That started me in my study of the Catholic religion. 

“Father, had that man been a moral coward and stayed in bed, my 
family and I should not now be in the one true Church of Christ. That 
man brought me to the Church, and I hope to imitate him. That is why I 
condemn the apologetic type of Catholic.” 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


POLet 


GONE FOREVER 
The story is told of a peasant who was troubled in conscience, and 
who came to a monk for advice. The peasant had circulated slander 


about a friend, only to find out later that it was not true. About this he 
was worried. 





The monk was old and wise. “If you want to make peace with your 
conscience,” he said, “you must fill a bag with chicken down, go to every 
dooryard in the village, and drop in each of them one fluffy feather.” 

The peasant did as he was told. Then he came back to the monk 
and announced that he had done penance for his folly. 

“Not yet,” said the monk sternly. “Take up your bag, go the rounds 
again, and gather up every feather that you have dropped!” 

“But,” remonstrated the peasant, “the wind must have blown them 
all away!” 

“Yes, my son,” replied the monk, “And so it is with gossip. Words 
are easily dropped, but no matter how hard you try, you can never get 
them back again.” 

THE CHILD APOSTLE 

Two boys were talking very busily. One of them had just received 
his First Communion, and his face was radiant with enthusiasm. His 
friend was relating how the priest had told them that the best way to 
convert any family was to have some one suffer in that family; the 
surest way to convert some one we love, is to suffer for that person. 
Jimmie’s face became serious; Christ was calling to Jimmie. 

At home Jimmie had often noticed that his mother had been crying. 
He had divined the reason, for he too blushed in shame to see his father 
reel into the house sodden and drunk almost every evening. But as he 
returned home this day, Jimmie slipped his arms around his mother and 
said: 

“It’s alright, mamma; soon you won’t have to cry about daddy.” 

The mother looked at the lad; she could not understand. But the 
next day as the family sat at dinner, Jimmie refused to take any food 
save for a little soup and a piece of bread. 

“Are you unwell?” his mother inquired anxiously. . 
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“No, mamma,” was the simple reply. 

“Well then, eat,” said the father impatiently. 

“Not today, dad,” the lad answered, and all effort to make him eat 
was fruitless. That evening, daddy returned home, drunk as usual. 
Jimmie was awake and heard the cursing and noise, and wept at the 
very sound of it. The next day at dinner the lad again refused to eat. 

“Eat or I will see to it that you do,” stormed the father. 

“No,” was the determined reply, “and I will not do so as long as 
mamma is made to cry. I have promised God that I will punish myself, 
that God may not punish you.” The boy’s face was flushed; the father 
speechless in astonishment. That evening he came home sober. 

Soon after, the old habit again made its appearance, and Jimmie 
once more began to fast. The father dared not ask the lad the reason, 
but stood up and took the lad into his arms: 

“Are you always going to do that?” he asked. 

“Yes, daddy,” came the soft reply, “either till I die, or you change.” 

“Well, Jimmie lad,” the father said firmly, “mother will no more 
cry about my ways.” 


THE HIDDEN CROSS OF DAILY DUTIES 

Among all those men and women who are more or less close fol- 
lowers of the doctrines and methods of St. Ignatius, devotion to the 
Passion is expressed less by the fervor of their prayers, than by their 
zeal for the practical hidden Cross of their daily duties, and the per- 
petual acts of self-denial which it entails. 

The life of St. Madeleine Sophie Barat, recently canonized, is a 
typical instance. She writes to one of her Sisters thus: 

“Turn once more to the study of Our Lord in His sufferings, in His 
humiliations, and in His crucifixion. There we shall learn how to resign 
ourselves to be nothing, to be treated as of no importance.” 

And to another Sister she gives this advice: 

“We do not meditate sufficiently upon Our Lord in His Passion and 
the awful humiliations that He suffered. It is because our meditations 
are so lacking in reality that they do not incite us to make more practical 
resolutions, and our slackness on the path of self-renunciation may be 
attributed in part to this negligence . . . The more deeply we are 
impressed with the necessity of identifying ourselves with Christ cruci- 
fied, the more ready shall we be to imitate Him; for courage springs 
from this habitual thought.” 
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Pointed Paragraphs 





OCTOBER’S REMINDER 

In the mining region of one of our states, there is a settlement of 
Catholics, whose records of births and marriages and deaths go back 
some hundred and fifty years. They are very simple folk; poor and 
unlearned in the ways of the modern world. Though their settlement is 
only about eighty miles from one of our larger cities, they know little 
about radios and automobiles or the other advanced appendages of 
modern industrial civilization. 

These people are devoutly Catholic. They walk eight and ten and 
sometimes fifteen miles to their little parish church, and will remain 
there all day when special services are to be held, eating a simple lunch 
in the churchyard, and walking back home in the evening or by the light 
of the moon. 

Looking back over the century and a half of their secluded lives, 
one wonders how they succeeded in preserving the faith as they have. 
The odds were against them. Often they were without pastors; for long 
periods they were served by priests at unbelievable distances, who could 
come only at intervals to baptize, to marry, or to pray over the graves 
of their dead. Only recently a school has been erected for them. Yet 
the faith has always burned bright in their souls. 

The present pastor of this flock gives a solution. 

“These people,” he says, “have a custom which has come down 
through all the years of their dwelling here. Every day of their lives, 
each family gathers together after the evening meal and recites the 
Rosary. There is no duty, no engagement, no amusement that any mem- 
ber of the family would put before participation in this evening Rosary. 
It is this that must have preserved their faith through all the years.” 

The story, which is true, might be turned into a parable. Preserving 
the faith is a battle for anybody nowadays, whether churches and priests 
and sacraments are accessible or not. And if through the Rosary the 
faith could be preserved in these simple mining folk, so often without 
the ministrations of pastors, it must be a powerful influence in the 
life of any Catholic, no matter what the dangers that may surround 
him. 
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October calls us back to the Rosary. Its daily recitation, by individ- 
uals or in family groups, makes men and women the favorite children 
of Mary, and Mary’s children cannot go astray. 


COMMENTS ON NRA 

While the National Recovery Act continues along its way, various 
opinions are being expressed as to ultimate success or failure. Among 
the statements of outstanding leaders are the following: 

Al Smith says: “There are many who believe in other remedies for 
the depression; that is not the point. There can be only one cure tried 
at a time, and the president must be the great physician. . . . There are 
many who say that the NRA may fail; we do not pretend it cannot, but 
it must not fail through lack of cooperation.” 

Father Gillis, editor of the Catholic World, says: “The time has 
not yet arrived when anyone can say whether the Blue Eagle is a bird 
of good or of ill omen. No commentator on the news who thinks be- 
fore he writes can venture just yet to express any opinion on the NRA 
with confidence, not to say with certainty. ... Nevertheless I for one am 
willing to make an act of faith in the NRA, human faith, of course, 
not divine, infallible, irrevocable faith. And I believe that if every 
American citizen will make that act of faith, the country will be saved.” 

The Catholic Central Verein, nationally known organization for the 
promotion of social justice, says in the resolutions adopted at the annual 
convention in Pittsburgh: “We are glad to note that many of the points 
insisted upon in the code set in operation under the NRA are in har- 
mony with the principles advocated for years by our organization (prin- 
ciples of Leo XIII and Pius XI)... . We cannot however agree with 
those who have created the impression that the NRA and the steps 
taken under it fully conform to the Encyclicals of Pope Pius XI on the 
Reconstruction of the Social Order. ... Recovery will not be permanent 
if it does not rest its foundation on something deeper than policies of 
expediency. Moral recovery must be the first and chief concern of those 
interested in the nation’s well-being. Men must learn again the simple 
lessons of the Gospel.” 

The Bishop’s Statement on the Present Crisis has this pertinent 
passage: “Much may be accomplished by legislation; but nothing that 
Congress or the President can do will offer a final solution unless it be 
accomplished by a revival among the people at large of a firm resolve, 
that any solution, whatever its character, must be an expression of the 
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Christian conception of justice and fair-dealing. Business, whether big 
or little, banking, whether national or international, capital in its rela- 
tions with labor, and labor in its relations with capital, must all be made 
to feel that any departure from the Christian code of morals will bring 
on those who are guilty universal censure and reprebation.” 


A LUCRATIVE RACKET 

In the July issue of Social Science an article estimates that $50,000,- 
000 are collected every year from the public by charity swindlers. All 
sorts of rackets are divulged, whereby the sympathies of unsuspecting 
people are worked for profit. 

There are the personal callers—men or women who dress up as 
priests or sisters, or who represent themselves as delegates of some 
organization for social relief, and request a pious and helpful donation. 
These are easily identified as “fakes” by a telephone call or a moment’s 
questioning, and they hold the record for arrests and convictions. 

Others are more clever and also more organized. They form so- 
called “products companies,” and employ agents to sell the “products” 
from house to house, with the story that it is all in behalf of a good 
cause (the blind or the deaf or the incurably diseased, etc.), that no 
donations are sought, but a percentage of sales-proceeds is turned over 
to the good cause. Thousands have enriched the products-company 
organizers by buying their cheap perfume or soap or other household 
articles under this plea. 

A third method is by the use of the mails. “Handkerchiefs” or 
“seals” or “membership receipts” in some fictitious charity organization 
are mailed out to thousands, along with the request that something, 
anything be given in the name of sweet charity for the abandoned or 
neglected, etc. Again, thousands are deceived and contribute. 

These known facts should put people on their guard. They should 
remind them that there are honest organizations for charity that can 
use to advantage every penny the public can give, and thus save them 
from contributing to rackets or doubtful good causes. St. Vincent de 
Paul Society Conferences are in almost all our cities; money given to 
these is for charity and charity alone. 

FOR THE THOUGHTFUL 

Thinking men and women are still looking for an adequate answer 
to the questions: Whence is the depression? Why is the depression? 
How is the depression to be lifted? They may jest now and then about 
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not wanting to hear the word “depression” mentioned or to see it 
written any more, but in their hearts they know, these are the great 
questions of the hour. 

There has been nothing written, in newspaper or magazine or book, 
that gives so clear an answer to these questions about the depression 
as the recently published statement of the Bishops of the Administra- 
tive Committee of the N. C. W. C. “On the Present Crisis.” It enters 
deeply into the heart of the whole matter, and with clear, concise and 
eloquent language, but with a spirit of intense charity and zeal, outlines 
the factual causes of our modern tragedy and the remedies needed at 
the present time. 

The document is at once an historical resume, an intelligent inter- 
pretation, and the exercise of genuine leadership for Catholics and non- 
Catholics as well. 

In congratulating the Bishops on the publication of the statement, 
the Apostolic Delegate to the United States, the Most Reverend Amleto 
Cicognani, asks that every means possible be used to spread the State- 
ment among the people that t may lead to true Catholic Action: 


“May the Statement find its way into every home and be the subject 
of discussion in every family.” Copies may be obtained from the N. C. 
W. C. headquarters, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 


GREED 


“<The desire of money is the root of all evils.’ Is it not that lust of 
earthly goods that the pagan poet called with righteous scorn ‘the 
accursed hunger for gold,’ is it not that sordid egoism which too often 
regulates the mutual relations of individuals and society, is it not, in 
fine, greed, whatever be its species and form, that has brought the world 
to a pass we all see and deplore? From greed arises mutual distrust 
that casts a blight on all human beings; from greed arises envy, which 
makes a man consider the advantages of another as losses to himself ; 
from greed arises narrow individualism, which orders and subordinates 
everything to its own advantage without taking account of others, on the 
contrary, cruelly trampling under foot all rights of others. Hence the 
disorder and inequality from which arises the accumulation of the 
wealth of nations in the hands of a small group of individuals who 
manipulate the market of the world at their own caprice to the immense 
harm of the masses.” Pius XI. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


PERSEVERANCE 


To make sure of persevering in 
doing good, we must not put our 
‘a trust in our resolu- 
From “Reflec- tions and the prom- 
tions on the. 
Passion” ises we make to God; 
if we trust in our own 
strength, we are lost. All our hope 
of remaining in the state of grace 
must be placed in the merits of 
Christ; if we place our hope there, 
we shall persevere till death, even 
though all the powers of earth and 
hell should come against us. At 
times we shall find ourselves so 
discouraged and tempted that it 
will seem we are lost. But at such 
times let us not lose courage or 
give way to despair; let us have 
recourse to Our Crucified Lord, 
and He will see to it that we do 
not fall. The Lord permits even 
the Saints to be attacked at times 
by these storms and fears. St. 
Paul writes in his second letter to 
the Corinthians that the afflictions 
and terrors he suffered in Asia 
were such that he grew weary of 
life: We were pressed out of 
measure beyond our strength, so 
that we were weary even of life. 
But while it is true that all of 
our strength to keep in the state of 
grace and do good is to be hoped 
for, not from ourselves, but from 
the grace of God, still we must be 
very careful lest by our own fault 
we make ourselves more feeble 
than we are. Certain defects of 


which we make little account will 
be the cause of our being deprived 
of the grace of God, and of giving 
the devil more power against us; 
for example, that desire of show- 
ing off before the world as being 


learned or coming of a good fam- 
ily; that vanity in clothes or per- 
sonal appearance; that seeking un- 
necessary comforts; that resent- 
ment at every least lack of atten- 
tion or consideration; that desire 
to please everyone at the cost of 
our own spiritual advantage; that 
neglect of our exercises of piety 
out of human respect; those little 
acts of disobedience to Superiors, 
little murmurings, little aversions 
nourished in our hearts, little lies, 
little acts of contempt of our 
neighbor ; that loss of time in idle 
talking or curiosity—in short, ev- 
ery attachment to earthly things, 
or every act of inordinate self love 
can be the means of aiding the 
devil, our old enemy, to draw us 
on to some serious fall; or at least, 
any defect freely and deliberately 
embraced may deprive us of that 
abundant help of God without 
which we can easily find ourselves 
guilty of serious sin. 
wa 


St. Theresa used to say that all 
sins have their origin in a want of 
faith. Therefore, to overcome our 
passions and temptations, we 
should often reanimate our faith, 
saying: I believe in life everlast- 
ing. I believe that after this life, 
which soon will be over for me, 
there will be life everlasting— 
either full of joy or full of pain, 
according to my merits or my sins. 

a 


True charity consists in doing 
good to those who have done evil 
to us, and so winning them over. 

What good are the riches ard 
honors of earth at the moment of 
death? 





{ 
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, Catholic Events 4 


Persons: 


The Reverend Christian H. Winkelmann, pastor of the Church of St. Francis de 
Sales, St. Louis, Missouri, has been named titular Bishop of Sita and Auxiliary to the 
Most Reverend John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis. Bishop-elect Winkelmann 
is a native of St. Louis, attended St. Boniface parochial school there, and studied for 
the priesthood at Kenrick Seminary. 

The Federated Colored Catholics of America held an organization meeting in 
St. Augustine’s Auditorium in Washington last month, They: adopted a constitution 
and elected officers. The object of the Federation is to bring about a closer union and 
better feeling among all Catholics; to advance the cause of all Catholic education 
throughout the Negro population, to seek to raise the general status of the Negro in 
the Church; and to stimulate Catholic Negroes to a larger participation in racial and 
civic affairs of the various communities and the whole country. “The Voice’—a 
journal of Catholic Negro Opinion is to be the official organ of the organization. 

Six hundred and twenty-three Chinese boys and girls, Eucharistic Crusaders of 
the Vicariate of Nanking, at a Congress held at Zikawei, sent a telegram to the Holy 
Father to express their homage, to promise prayers for his intentions and for the new 
Chinese Bishop and to declare their purpose to promote Catholic Action. At the 
Offertory of the Congress Mass each group leader came forward to lay at the feet of 
the Bishop a little bamboo basket with grains of wheat inside, each grain representing 
a prayer. The 154,628 grains offered were given to the Carmelite nuns to be made 
into altar bread for Mass. ’ 

Monsignor Paul Marella, auditor of the Apostolic delegation in Washington, has 
been named apostolic Delegate to Japan and Titular Archbishop of Dioclea. The new 
Delegate, who succeeds Most: Rev. Edward A. Mooney now Archbishop-Bishop of 
Rochester, has been attached to the Apostolic delegation in Washington for more 
than ten years. 

Dr. William E. Cummer, organizer and dean of the dental school of the University 
of Detroit, a convert to the Catholic Church, a widower and the father of one daugh- 
ter, leaves the world at the age of 53 to join the Basilian Fathers, cr the congregation 
of St. Basil. Dr, Cummer taught in the University of Toronto for 27 years before 
coming to Detroit in 1931. 

Sister Augustine, Madam Eloise Drouot before her entrance into religion, died 
lately at the Hospital of Montceaules-Mines in Burgundy, at the age of 100. Sister 
Augustine was born in 1832 and entered the religious life in 1855. She had therefore 
spent more than 75 years of her life in the service of God in religion. 

When Mrs. Evelyn Quinlan Gonzalez sailed from New York for Panama on 
September 29, the city of New York lost an able and conscientious official and the 
Church in New York an outstanding representative of Catholic lay action. She is the 
wife of Antonio C. Gonzalez, prominent New York attorney, who was appointed by 
President Roosevelt to the important post of United States Minister to Panama. 
Mrs. Gonzalez studied law and her success and her very evident ability attracted 
attention and in 1930 she was appointed assistant district attorney of New York 
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county. She was also secretary-general and member of the board of directors of 
the Catholic Big Sisters. Her life so far has been a lifa of charity and of service to 
the poor especially to the poor among the Spanish-speaking peoples of New York 
who affectionately refer to her as their “mother” and their “counsul-general.” 

His holiness Pope Pius XI is, as far as we know, the first Pope to have a rain 
coat in his wardrobe. It is especially made in white to accord with the Pontifical 
vestments. Pius XI, a determined mountain climber in his youth, was bent on taking 
what walks he could in the limited area) of the Vatican grounds when he was made 
Pope. He wanted to go out, rain or shine, and he has done so. 


Places: 


The summit of Mount Blanc, the highest peak in Europe, 15,780 feet above sea 
level, was recently the scene of the celebration of Holy Mass by Abbe Louis Paulin, 
chaplain of the scouts of the Oratorian College of Juilly, France. Eighteen scouts 
and two guides accompanied him in the ascent, all of them possessing some three 
years’ training in mountain climbing. They reached the summit at about eight 
o’clock in the morning, and with the weather near 30 below zero, on a portable altar 
that had been carried by one of the guides, together with the other necessities of the 
Holy Sacrifice, Mass was celebrated above the clouds, above the snows, above all of 
Europe “for peace and for other intentions of the Pope.” 


Ohio\ has decided through her attorney-general, John W. Bricker, that under the 
constitution of the state, state funds cannot be legally made available for the aid of 
parochial schools. This decision was handed down in response to a request from 
Dr. B. O. Skinner, state director of education, who had been asked by Catholic 
Church officials for information on this point. In the opinion of Mr. Bricker the 
Catholic schools do not answer to the terms “common schools” which alone are 
entitled to public funds. 


North East Ulster, in Ireland, is sheltering a movement to boycott Catholics from 
employment and to brand as “traitors” any Protestants giving employment to Cath- 
olics. At a recent meeting of the Tandragee Royal Black Chapter, an organization 
in alliance with the Orange Order, leading speakers emphasized the ban, basing their 
action on “loyalty to the King and the Protestant faith.” “We pledge ‘ourselves 
they said, “to resist all encroachments on territory of Northern Ireland by the pro- 
fessed enemies of England, to hold the same secure and in sacred trust for the British 
Empire.” 


Colorado, through a decision handed down by Attorney General Paul PF. Prosser 
for the Most Reverend Urban J. Vehr, Bishop of Denver, will allow Public Boards 
of Education to lease parochial school buildings and to retain the Sisters as teachers. 
The decision includes the interpretation that the public school authorities cannot take 
over a parochial school building and operate it “in the same manner as when the 
school was conducted as a parochial school.” Leading up to this decision was the 
action of the Rev. J. B. Liciotti, pastor at Walsenburg, Colorado, last June when he 
wrote to the public school board of that district, notifying the body that as a result 
of the depression, he could not reopen St. Mary’s School in the fall. About a month 
later the school board asked for a lease on St. Mary’s school building. This brought 
up the question as to the legality of such an action, and the possibility of employing 
the Sisters as teachers. The Attorney-General returned his favorable decision as 
based upon the reading of the State Constitution. 
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Book Reviews 








CHURCH HISTORY 

The Church in the South American 
Republics. By Edwin Ryan, D.D. Pub- 
lished by the Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee. vii— 120 pages. Price, cloth, 
$1.50. 

There are several good reasons why 
we, of the United States, are deeply in- 
terested in receiving a good reliable ac- 
count of the Church, its condition and 
life, in our sister republics of the South. 
Apart from the general reason that they 
are our brothers in the Faith and mem- 
bers of the Mystic Body of Christ, there 
are reasons that apply particularly today. 

Somehow the Church in the Southern 
Republics has not had the smoothest 
history. Troubles in the present,—at a 
time when a wave of trouble seems to be 
going over Latin countries such as 
Mexico, Spain, Cuba — make us more or 
less fearful about the Fate of the Church 
in South America. Besides, the condition 
of clergy and people of Catholic South 
America have so often been made the 
source of objections against the Catholic 
Faith, that we look for some reliable 
information, to remove ignorance and 
allay prejudice. Since Pan-Americanism 
is on the increase we want to know as 
much as possible about our neighbors. 
And finally, since our own Redemptorist 
Fathers are laboring in Brazil, we are 
glad to hear about the scene of their 
work. 

We must be grateful then for Dr. Ryan’s 
book. It gives us, as it were, the back- 
bone of a good account of the Church 
in the Republics of South America — 
and therefore we recommend the book 
as a valuable acquisition for any parish 
library, school or highschool library. But 
it is by no means a complete account. 
Very little, if anything, is said about 
missionary labors at present, for instance, 
in South America. We are glad, how- 
ever, for what the book does give us, and 
we hope that soon we shall have some 
more complete story.— A. T. Z. 

TALES 


.Whistles of Silver and Other Stories by 
Helen Parry Eden. Illustrated by Denis 
Eden. Published by Bruce, Milwaukee. 
164 pages. Price, $2.00. 


The publishers have accomplished a 
very notable result in the preparation of 
this book. We believe it is to represent a 
distinct triumph of artistic principles ap- 
plied to printing and publishing. The 
matter of which the book is composed 
is worthy of its exceptional form. Mrs. 
Eden’s tales on modern and medieval, 
religious and secular topics, together with 
her interspersed poems and the drawings 
by her husband, are material of high 
literary and artistic class. The style of 
the writer demonstrates beautifully how 
a Christian philosophy can permeate the 
treatment of almost any subject, and add 
to reader-interest and appeal. The au- 
thor is a kindred spirit of Agnes Repplier 
in her flair for cats, writing of them, in a 
few of the essays, with as humorous and 
graceful a touch. The poetry that finds 
a place in the book ranges in subject 
matter from mystical flights to common- 
place themes, and is uniformly excellent. 

— D. F. M. 
DEVOTIONAL 

The Responsive Holy Hour. Compiled 
by a Canon Regular of the Premon- 
stratensian Order. Published by the 
Abbey Press, West De Pere, Wisconsin. 
55 pages. Price, 20 cents. (10 copies, 
$1.75; 100 copies, $15.00; 1000 copies, 
$125.00) 

This little manual offers something new 
for the devotion of the Holy Hour that 
is so well known. It divides the hour into 
quarters, and devotes these in turn to 
adoration, reparation, thanksgiving, and 
petition. Each is composed 1) of a hymn 
to be sung, 2) one, two, or three psalms 
to be recited alternately by priest and 
people, 3) a brief reading from Scripture, 
and 4) a concluding prayer. The prayers 
and hymns are selected only from the 
best and most known Eucharistic sources. 
The feature of the method is the use of 
the psalms, whose essential religious 
warmth adapt themselves so well to 
Eucharistic devotion that it is remarkable 
they have not been more frequently in- 
troduced before. It is to be heped that 
the wide use of this booklet for Holy 
Hour services or for private devotion 
will gain them the popularity they de- 
serve, 











Lucid 


Andy was arguing with his better half 
as to whether the sun or the moon was 
most useful to the world. Andy stood by 
the sun; Effie Lee by the moon. 

Convinced or not convinced, Andy was 
willing to allow Effie Lee to carry off the 
palm when she said: “Ah admits de sun 
am beautiful; but de moon am more use- 
ful: ’cause de moon gibs us light when 
we wants it, at night, but de sun only 
gibs us light in de daytime when we 
already’s got plenty o’ light an’ don’t 
need no more.” 


A Negro boxer was to fight a heavy 
weight champion. When he reached the 
ring it was noticed that he hung back. 

“Tt’s all right, Sam,” said his second. 
“Just say to yourself, ‘I’m going to beat 
him,’ and you'll win.” 

“That’s’ no good,” replied Sam. “I 
know what a liar I am.” 


* 

Owing to the heavy fog, the steamer 
had stopped at the mouth of a river. An 
old lady inquired of the captain the cause 
of the delay. 

“Can’t see up the river,” replied he. 

“But, Captain, I can see the stars 
overhead,” she answered. 

“Yes,” said the captain gruffly, “but 
unless the boilers bust, ma’am, we ain’t 
a-going that way.” 


“Robert, explain what are the functions 
of the skin.” 

Bossy —“The chief function of the 
skin is to keep us from looking raw.” 


%* 

Uncle Will, who had sent little 
Dorothy a bottle of lavender water, 
asked: “How did you like the gift, 
Dorothy ?” 

“It was all right, but I prefer lemon- 
ade.” . 


There is another sign in Harlem in a 
window of West 134th Street, which is 
bad medicine for music: “Piano lessons. 
Special pains given to beginners.” 

* 

Ernie — “My uncle can play the piano 
by ear.” 

Gurney —“That’s nothing. My uncle 
fiddles with his whiskers.” 


Intervals 


Stranger—Is the liquor they sell 
around here very powerful? 

Native —I don’t know what you call 
powerful, but I can tell you how it acts. 
A man in this town stepped out of a 
movie theater the other night to take 
a little liquid refreshment. Then he re- 
turned to the theater and he was refused 
admission by the doorkeeper. 

Stranger— What was there so queer 
about that? 

Native— The man didn’t know until 
the doorkeeper explained it to him, that 
24 hours had passed and it was the next 
night. 

% 


“Brudders an’ Sisters, frum de ducks 
Ah is gwine to teach you a valuable 
lesson. De ducks sits in de pond, wash- 
in’ an’ washin’ demselves, throwin’ watah 
till dey’s wet all ober. But you sees dem 
waddle out o’ dat pond, shake demselves 
an’ dey’s all dry again. So it am wid 
you. You sits hah to heah de Gospel, an’ 
Ah washes an’ washes you, throwin’ de 
watah o’ de gospel ober you till you’se 
almos’ drowned in it. But you goes home, 
shakes youself a little an’ you’se as dry 
o’ de Gospel as eber.” 


* 


Scotchman: “How much do you 
charge for pressing trousers? 

Cleaner: “Fifty cents, sir.” 

Scotchman: “Ah well, you can press 
one leg for a quarter and I’ll have my 
photo taken side view!” 


* 


Ikey and Rachel took little Moses to 
the pictures. The attendant warned them 
that unless the child kept quiet they 
would have to leave and get their money 
back. 

Half-way through the principal film 
Ikey turned to Rachel and whispered, 
“Vell, vot do you tink of it?” 

“Rotten,” replied Rachel. 

answered Ikey. 


* 


Drunk (to his wife) — 
are there two of you? 
Wife —I’m beside myself with rage! 


“Pinch de 
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THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Bring you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


+ & & 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 
to pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
live. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


$—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


8—A Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
Dollars. 


ek k 
For further information write to — 
THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 


1118 N. Granp Btvp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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1934 — CALENDARS — 1934 





Tue Licuorian Art Calendars for 1934 may be ordered now 
by Licuorian readers. 


The Calendar, as usual, contains some of the finest works of 
Catholic art, reproduced in several colors. These pictures make 
the Calendar a beautiful ornament for the home. 


The Calendar announces, with each date, the feast for that 
day, tells whether it is a fast day or not, whether it is a holy day 
of obligation or not. The greater feasts are themselves illustrated 
with little cuts and pictures. An appropriate but brief Scripture 
text is given each day. 


The Calendar has, on its rear page, a complete summary of 
Christian faith and practice. This little summary will make an 
excellent outline for instructions given to children in the home. 


The Calendar sells for 40 cents each, or three for $1.00. 





ORDER NOW 


from 


THE LIGUORIAN 


Box “A” 
OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


























